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reigning topic of converſation, and is likely to be- 

come more ſo, it cannot be diſagreeable to the Public, to 
be acquainted with the particulars of the unhappy affair 
which has given riſe to it; eſpecially as many falſe and enor- 
mous reports have been propagated, without any regard either 
to truth or probability. i 

Theſe ſheets were written fon after "Wy tragical event 
happened, in the form of a letter to a friend in the country, 
without the author's having any intention of rendering them 
public, had not his repeated obſervation convinced him, that 
the world was entirely ignorant of the real nature of the 
tranſaction; that they were reaſoning upon imaginary facts, 
and drawing as imaginary concluſions. 

The characters and diſpoſitions of the antagoniſts have 
never yet been rightly conſidered, any more than the real 
ſubject of the quarrel. It was neceſſary to ſet theſe things in 
a clear point of * in order to judge with impartiality, 

| 5 3 | and 


. 


criticiſm, and above cenſure. This is the firſt time he has 


capacity, and it will be, in all likelihood, the laſt. He has 
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and decide with candor, upon an event, which cannot be 

properly determined without the niceſt eye to all the par- 

ticulars relating to the parties, as well as the occur 8 
If the writer of this little piece ſhall be happy enough to | 


have fulfilled theſe his intentions in the opinion of the re- 
der, he will be fully ſatisfied, being, as an author, beneath KM 


ever attempted to engage the attention of the public in that 


been more ſollieitous 12 arrating truth, than convey ing 
ſophiſticated ments in & plaufiÞle, or elegant ſtyle: it is 
to "Gartlour ad Juſtice he appeals, and fimple nature is to 
them the beſt recommendation: He addreſſes the heart and 


not the head; if he obtains the ſuffrage of the former, he 
A fedulous Ant, that bite: kern. ict e 
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UELLING has been diſcountenanced in all civilized nations, 
and even the Mahometans do not practiſe it; amongſt them the 
ſole point of honour conſiſts in ſerving their king well, and in 
| e ſpouſing and ſupporting his quarrels in war. The antient Greeks 
were of opinion, that theſe combats were only fit for Barbarians, and the an- 
tient Romans ſupported the ſame ſentiments, in this reſpect, with the Greeks 
and Turks; they in no reſpe& approved of duels or combats,' nor did they 
ever conteſt thoſe points of honour which are. peculiar to us Chriſtians : 
and yet how repugnant to that religion we profeſs, as well as every feeling 
of humanity, is it to plunge a ſword in a friend's boſom for an unguarded 
expreſſion, dr a miſconitrued application ? : + 
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This barbarous cuſtom was originally derived from that ferocious people 


the Germans, who having no cities, they lived in foreſts, and the dread of 


wild beaſts obliged them to be always armed ;—the firſt emotion of a man 


that is ſo, when an inſult is offered him, is to lay his hand upon his 


arms. The Germans, by their emigrations, introduced it into various parts 
of Europe, and it became ſo faſhionable in France, that many ſevere edicts 
have been iflued, which have not, however, aboliſhed. ſo ridiculous and. 


- 


The unfortunate cuſtom of doing one's- ſelf juſtice by force, tranſmitted, 


as One may ſay, with their blood from age to age, amongſt all people that 


came from Germany, appeared to them as antient and noble as their origin. 
There were no poſſible hopes of perſuading conquerors to renounce a 
cuſtom, which they looked upon not only as a mark of their indepen- 
dence, but as a right of every freeman. If Numa bad no troublelin abo- 
liſhing it amongſt the Romans, it ſhould be conſidered. that this ſo-much- 
boaſted legiflator, who commanded at moſt not above twelve leagues in 
circumference, in an aſylum of flaves, fugitives, and thieves, was not re- 
quired to be more than a tolerable juſtice of the peace. It was eaſy to: 
enforce rules upon a ſet of villains, whom the e impunity had ren- 


a Jecred og another, 


for his own ſecurity, 


dered fellow-cotifitfymen, Cho mytuglly deſpited a 


and each, judging of the reſt by hihrftlf, waz-dblige 
to be cautious of not infringing upon the laws. | 


_ Amongſt the Franks, as well as the Germans, even homicide was ex- 
piated by a ſum of money; and under the firſt and ſecond race of the- 
kings of France, and during almoſt three hundred years of the third rage, 
x nobleman couldinot'bepunifhed with death, but in caſes of high treafen 


againſt the State. To "ſuch à pitch was Duelling arrived in, France under 
the [reign of Henty IV. that it was proved, by above even th ſand letters 
8 y - 


of grace expedited at the Chancery,” that there had been, at leaft, feven or 


eight thouſand gentlemen killed in duels within the ſpace of about ſeventeen 
years. | The edicts of Lewis XIV. agalnſt Duelling are yery ſevere; but 
the fatal prejudices Which Have Hitherto ſubfi ed, 'with regard to the point 
of honour; will; it is to de Feartd, nevet be removed but by ſhame and 
ridicule. By theſe edits #4 Boch death, "there, not hay to öh a duel, 
but even to ſend or accept à challenge: for this reaſon, when two hot- 


headed Frenchmen are inclined to diſpute any controverted point by the 


ultima-ratio of the ſword, they contrive, in order to evade the rigour of 


fotice, to render their deciſion an accidental rencounter ;. fo that duels con- 


tinue 


% 


. V 
tinue there almoſt as frequent as ever, being changed in nothing but their 
name. f . | FC | f FETs 


We, who are fond of . adopting all the faſhions and caprices of that 
flighty people, have not failed to imitate them in this; and, as no man 
ean now be ſaid to have completely finiſhed his education, without having 
learnt the art of diſſection with the ſmall ſword, thoſe who have acquired 
greater {kill and experience at it than others, are fond, upon every occa- 
fion, to demonſtrate their ſuperior abilities and addreſs z and many quarrels 
may be attributed to that vanity which inſpires a proficient in fencing, to 
prove the validity of his reaſoning by the goodneſs of his lounge. 


Probably the fatal affair which we are now going to relate would never 
have happened, if Mr. C—— had not imagined he was ſo great a maſter 
of the ſword, that he could call any gentleman to account, without rifk- 
ing, in the leaſt, his own perſon.” It is certain, that if a calculation had 
been made, the odds were greatly againſt Lord B—, who was but an in- 

different ſwordſman, when compared to his adverſary. The ill-natured 
world have attributed that to treachery, which was the effect of chance; 
and they have endeavoured to blacken his Lordſhip's character to the 
higheſt degree, that they might render it plauſible for him to have been 
guilty of a baſe act; but when the circumſtances of this affair are coolly 
attended to, the diſpaſſionate reader will be enabled to judge how far par- 
tiality has had a part in prejudging and condemning his lordſhip. - 


' That Mr. O — was a very worthy member of ſociety, much of the 
gentleman, and greatly eſteemed by all his acquaintance, is incontrovertibly 
true; and as ſuch Lord B— had ever conſidered him, and placed him 
amongſt the foremoſt of his friends. A very ſtrict intimacy had ſubſiſted 
for many years, and which, in all likelihood, would have continued, if 
this unluckly miſunderſtanding had not occurred. It is remarkable, that 
the neareſt friends, upon the lighteſt rupture, become the moſt inveterate 
enemies ; and this may, in ſome meaſure, be accounted for, when we 
reflect that what we ſhould look upon with unconcern or contempt in a 
ſtranger, would ſenſibly affect us in a relation, or ſuch a one as we. ſtill 
| Conſidered more cloſely connected by the endearing tie of friendſhip. It is 
the ſenſibility with which we feel, and not the kind of offence, that excites 

us to reſentment ; for, as Zanga ſays in the Play, _ ns h 

fronts are innocent, where men are worthleſs. Fe 
a 4 : ; ty 
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Mr. C.— was more deeply affected with only the ſhadow of an affront 


from Lord B „than if a ſtranger had given him the higheſt inſult; 

he imagined his lordſhip ſhould have known him better, than to ſuppoſe 
him guilty of any the leaſt peta agg conduct, after ſo many years, 
and ſuch a cloſe acquaintance. A perſon who had caſually dropped into 
bis company, being ignorant of his general character, might have enter- 
tained notions of him leſs advantageous than he deſerved, for. which he 
ſhould not have conſidered the ſtranger culpable, as a better acquaintance 
would have rectified his error; but it was highly criminal, he thought, 
in his lordſhip to harbour the ſmalleſt doubt of the uprightneſs of his 
conduct, after having ſuch a ſeries of proofs to evince its rectitude. 


On the fatal day which this accident happened, Lord B.—- and Mr. 
C dined, with ſome more noblemen and gentlemen, at the Star and 
Garter Tavern, in Pall-Mall, when every thing was, during dinner- time, 
conducted with the greateſt good- humour and cordiality; however, at length 
the converſation turned upon hunting, and Mr. C- mentioned, that 
his farmers had complained to him, that ſome gentlemen, who were viſi- 
tors at Lord B—'s ſeat, in Northamptonſhire, had hunted and killed a hare 
upon their grounds, which lay contiguous to bis lordſhip's eſtate. Lord 
B— undertook to vindicate the conduct of thoſe gentlemen, ſaying, that 
e he was ſure they were too well acquainted with the nature of farming in 
c general, to commit any outrage, or do any prejudice to Mr. C 8 
e farmers; but that if a hare had eſcaped from them upon thoſe lands, 
« after having ſtarted it upon his nw, he thought ey had Hoon guilty 
0 of no kind of indiſcretion.“ 


Mr. 0 inſiſted upon it, that they had dons conſiderable miſchief upon 
his lands, and became ſo warm in the argument as to urge, that if ever 
e any of his viſitors, let them be whom they would, had the inſolence to 
e hunt upon his land, he ſhould give orders to his game- keeper to conſider 
them as no other than poachers, and treat LO eee 


5 Lord B— did not fail to reply to 5 in a manner which he n 
: ſuitable, and very high words aroſe; but, by the interpoſition of the 

other gentlemen preſent, the altercation ſeemed to be entirely ſubſided, 
Mr. C—— had now occaſion to go backwards, and Lord B——, who 
was, doubtleſs, pacifickly inclined, took an opportunity of ordering his 
chariot to go to the Opera. Unluckily Mr. C—— returned before his 


| lordſhip's ſervants were ready, and, T_T him — the ſtairs, told . 
oe Be „That 


„ 

. That before he went, he had ſomething to ſay to his lordſhip ;” where- 
upon they retired to a private room, and Mr. C-—— then ſaid, he inſiſted 
upon ſatisfaction, and bid his lordſhip draw. Lord B replied, « He 
«© way not able to cope with him with the ſword ;" but that if he inſiſted 
e upon it, he would meet him the next morning where he pleaſed, with 

<« piſtols. ” Mr. C—— made no reply to this, but, drawing his ſword, 

bid his lordſhip, defend himſelf, for he would not be trifled with. As ſoon 
as his lordſhip had placed himſelf in a poſture of ' defence, he made a thruſt 
at him, which went through the breaſt of his coat and waiſtcoat, and 
ſlightly grazed his body. His lordſhip had, upon receiving this wound as 
he imagined it, retired back, and, with the lap of his coat, had thrown 
the candle and candleſtick off the table, and extinguiſhed it: there was no 
other candle in the room, fo that they were now entirely in the dark; and 
in ſuch a ſituation it is to be ſuppoſed they both defended themſelves as well 
as they could, when Mr. C—— — received * U 11 8 


- which he died. 


All this was Wa c di in leſs than five minutes from the time od Lord 
| Bo departed from his company, ſo ſpeedy is miſchief in its execution 
The houſe was no ſooner alarmed with the noiſe, than lights were 

brought, when Mr. O was en RP the apo rp and his eee 

ie een to _ him: . p | 

| Mr. Howk-nk was ebe ſent for, and en foba as poſſible; 
bon he was ſcarce entered the room, before he was taken ſo Wl, that n. 
— 2 to retire, and another ee ſent for. 


The invidious world have not failed to talk an opportunity from hence | 
to aver, that the ſcene was ſo ſhocking, that he was unable to ſupport it. 
This is paying Mr. H. a very bad compliment. as a ſurgeon, however it 
may flatter his humanity. One ſhould rather imagine that ſome other of 
the ſpectators would have been affected in this manner at the horror of 
Z the ſpectacle, who were not accuſtomed” to ſuch diſagreeable ſights, had it 
1 been ſo very terrifying, than to think that a moſt celebrated ſurgeon, 

who had for fo many years attended the hoſpitals, and ſeen objects in every 
the moſt frightful ſituation, under the moſt excruciating pains, at the very 
1 pPoiĩat of embracing the arms of death, ſhould be fo W een at the 
4 1 wo a try n by'« a aan ſword. 
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be had made his firſt = imagining he had wounded him, id going 


( 
Thoſe Fe pretend that this thruſt was not given fil, do not * 
that when people ate in earneſt with ſwords, much, if not all the, form 


and parade of foils, is laid aſide, and the antagoniſts are too intent upon the 
ſubject to conſult attitudes. How frequently do we find the beſt fencer 


wounded; nay, have we not had inſtances of profeſſors of the art being 


killed by mere novices? If their knowledge in covering all thoſe parts 2 
their body which they thought attackable, could have. ſecured them, theſe 


events could never have happened: but the ignorant perſon attacks with fo 


much fury, and in ſuch; an unexpected manner, that he quite diſconcerts 
the adept, who is for defending himſelf by ſuch rules as his adverſary 19 
entirely ignorant of. It is like a profeſſed whiſt- player, diſpoſing, of. every 

card according to Mr. Hoyle, whilſt an ignotant gameſter, unacquainted 
with that gentleman's maxims, plays in ſo extraordinary a manner, and ſo 
very different from the eſtabliſhed- tules, that all his antagoniſt's plan is 
ies of deſtroyed, as he i is > Roan a game which 8 Hop, 15 no 
idea of. 


This was din the caſe in ba before us ; Mr. C-— Was a orofels 
edly great ſwordſman, who relied upon his ſkill, while Lord B was almoſt 
entirely ignorant of the art, and attacked him without any ſort of rule, in a part 
he did not expect. Beſides, the. accident of the candle being extinguiſhed at that 
very critical time, when my Lord had received Mr. Fo 8 firſt thruſt, which 
went through his coat and waiſtcoat, and which Mr. C— imagined at 
that time had been fatal, greatly favoured Lord B-—; by removing that 
diſparity there was in their ſkill, and by throwing Mr, C— ſo much off 
his guard, as to be attackable in the part where, he, receiyed the wound, 
and which, it is reaſonable to believe, was given there by Mr, C——'s en- 


_ deavonring to bear down his lordſhip's point. In ſuch. conflict it. is very 
difficult to ſay preciſely in what manner the wound was given; perhaps nei- 


ther of them, had they both been ſtill living, could take upon them to de- 


termine it accurately. When Mr. C— was aſked by his uncle to tell him 
if the wound was given fair, the only reply he made was, It was wal . 


th in the _ and he could lay natheng about 1 . 5 
If then one of; the antagoniſts nay, the md 2 150 could. not de- 


termine how the; wound was 3 how is it poſſible for any other perſon 
to do it, who was not pteſent? Or, indeed, had there been ever ſo many 
; ons, could they pretend to aſſert any thing of a tranſaction that was | 


one in the dark? Perhaps Mr. C-— run upon his lordſhip's ſword, er - 


to 


(43) 
LI: in n this eaſe, though the wound might. not be in a patt, 
which, according to the rules of fencing, could be touched; in a regular 


manner, it no way proves his lordſhip took ahy advantage of Mr. Gd, 
either. by his being unguarded, or by wreſting the ſword ip of Bis band, a 


0 C— OY N it when the light came. 


It ap red upon the Coroner's inde by. at the MED that ora 
2 66 115 a 85 having aroſe between his lordſhip and Mr.©—, con- 
« cerning ſome injury that had been done to Mr. O's farmers, very 
high words aroſe; that they were, however, ſeemingly appeaſed by the 
2 interpoſition of the reſt, of the company, when Mr. C=— had occaſion 
f to go to the neceflary.; that my lord, in the interval, ordered his chariot 
0 go to the Opera; that, meeting upon the ſtairs, they retired into a 
, private room, where there was only a ſingle candle: that upon a noiſe 
« being heard, the door of the room was forced. open, when the candle 
e was found extinguiſhed upon the floor, and Mr. C== wounded* under 
ee the navel; that, upon a ſurgeon's examining the ſame, he ſaid, he be- 
e lieved. it. mortal, a8, it. afterwards proved; but" that before Mr. os 1 
4 : %, deceaſe, upon vious, queſtions Taps par to him concerning my lerd's [ 
% conduct, he in no ſhape accuſed him of foul 9 8. or homo taken "any | 


Fan we W# 14 


25 bort of advantage of him. ; olazs nA 


% 
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This was the ſubſtance of the ee "ey aber Wen 
9 Ibo, after mature -deliberation, brou abe in eir verdict manſlaughter. 
6 | "This, then, is the only ſiſquiſition cha has hitherto Been made of this 
= affair; and, as far as it extends, my lord. has not appeared to have ated 
q any ky 1 05 and. i it is but doin that j tice which every indi- 


| \ vidual ght, aim, io. Wppoſe bim inn t, till ſueh time as he 
= bs 1019 KY, 15 gteat reaſon to belle re he will-farrender himſelf 
1 up to take is tri as he bas wrote a letter to a" certain perſon in power, 


acquainting him with bis? intentions upon that head; and if he now keeps 
out of the way, this ſhould not be imputed to Bult, berth to nt W. nge 


Web, every man muſt have | to confinement, „ ; 

e 1 31139 ah ; 

Tt is the higheſt pitch of 3 to orejuldihs: ay 2 if any 15 
pteſumptive conclufigns . are drawn for. want .of evidence, they ſhould, if 
we are 1 by C arity, be. in ' favour of the ſuppoſed culprit and not 

wo his! pre Rs, B96 It ſhould! ſeem m that "malice aides: had ex- 4 

- hayſted, heir ing, ces upon this occaſion: . They: have nat only-talſi- 1 


i py. 9 1 circumſtance "lating tothe affair, by ſuppoling Bord B the 1 
+; | : * | 2 
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aggreſſor; that he was the perſon who went out of the room to ſend for 
Mr. C------, that he gave the mortal thruſt before Mr. C----- had drawn; 
but they have even drawn a parallel between this affair and that of the late 
Lord Ferrers. It is notorious to the world, that the unhappy earl wWe have 
juſt mentioned, killed Mr. Johnſon his ſteward in cool blood, without any 
kind of provocation, except a ſeries of faithful ſervices might be called ſuch ; 
that he would certainly have deſtroyed the ſurgeon who was ſent for, if he 
had not had the great and aſtoniſhing preſence of mind to tell Lord Ferrers 
that Mr. Johnſon was out of any ſort of danger; and fo indeed he was, in 
one ſenſe. His counſel upon his trial did not pretend to palliate his crime; 
they ſaw it in all its aggravated horror, and were compelled to acknowledge 
it; all that they did, or could attempt, was to endeavour at proving his 
lordſhip a lunatic: but this was invalidated by ſeveral evidences, who 
clearly proved his ſanity of mind upon many occaſions: and indeed the pre- 
meditation and deliberation with which he . performed the ſhocking deed, 


Was a ſtrong corroboration of it. 


. ̃ (. ᷣ ͤòͤœůAu‚ . ˙ M · wm IS, | 8 

Where, in the name of juſtice; is, the Hmilitude between their affairs, 
except in their being peers ? Is a premeditated murder upon a man Who is 
defenceleſs, without any ſort of provocation, to be compared to the loſs of a 
life in a duel which the ſurvivor was compelled to? Reaſon and common 
ſenſe explode ſuch compariſons: malice and ſlander rear their ereſts in vain, 
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Nor has the ill-Hatured trump of fame been copfined/to'thefe aſperſions 
Dem rng? M ener nn 
only. It has been, ſaid, and repeatedly faid, that Lord B. — is of a moſt 
overbearing, cruel, tyrannical diſpoſition: that homicide and murder are 


el 


innate paſſion of his heart, and: that he has not failed to gratify them upon 


may occations. As g. pracf of this it is very gravely urged, thar but a few 


as not turning his chaiſe ſo dexterouſly as he ought to have done, but that 
he ſound means, by dint of money, to ſtifle any proſecution that might en- 
ſue: nay, that his cruelty had not been confined only to his doineſtics, but that 
the partner of his nuptial bed, his wife, his lady, had alſo fallen a facrifice | 


years ago he ſhot one of his poſtilions dead for ſome trivial offence, ſuch 


OF = 


to his monſtrous barbarit . 


18. ref Its is as evident as it is inhuman. 
His lordſhip. is famous for being a kind and indulgent maſter to his ſervants, 
and his place, has always been conſidered as one of the beſt in England. 


* 


. 4 * — 
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Hus ved with hlam for many years inctñe:ſtricteſt union and moſt agreeable 
cordiality, and ib now in perfect health, ſave the uncaſineſs ſhe mult 
naturally feel, at the diſagreeable circumſtance his lordſhip now labours 
under. As a proof of the regard he pays her ladyſhip, and how careful 
he is to àvoid giving her the leaſt anxiety, wer ſhall late a little anecdot 
which may be telied- on, and which has a cloſe affinity with the ſubje&; 
theſe ſheets. ICC 
On the night of his return from the Star and Garter tavern, where the 
unhappy conflict happened, her ladyſhip perceived; whilſt at ſupper, that 
his coat was tofn, and aſked him hew it happened; but inſtbad of informs 
ing her of the real cauſe,” wich was Mr. Cs firſt lounge, he anſwered, 
perhaps He had run againſt ſome nail, or tore it againſt the door of the 
chariot. By this means ſhe remained ignorant of the unhappy accident 
that had happened, *till it became the general topie of converſation; his 
lordſhip being of opinion; that it was early enough for her ladyſhip to be 
acquainted with affliction, when it could be no longer avoiddde. 
Hinein ORE G- 4 233 3314) 3 eee ,,,, 0:5 2 ; 
From what has been faid, I imagine it muſt appear evident to thoſe who 

do not let themſelves be driven by prejudice and ill-nature,; that the inju- 
rious reports that have been ſo induſtrioufly propagated to his lordſhip's pre- 
judice, may be traced to their native ſource, malice and calumny. Thoſe 
who accuſe his Iordſhip of inhumanity upon” theſe / o6cafions, do but little 
reflect upon the crueſty they themſelves are at the ſame time guilty of, in 
accuſing a perſon of imaginary crimes, that may influence a jury (whether 
his peers or others) to his prejudice upon his future trial, which (notwith+ 
ſtanding all that has been ſaid to the contrary, in order to blacken his lord- 
| ſhip ill more, and make him appear conſcious of his oẽn guilt) he will 
certainly ſtand ; and I doubt not we ſhall ſoon hear of his ſurrendering 
himſelf to that purpoſe, when the'time is fixed upon for its taking place. 
The iſſue I will not pretend to anticipate ; but if we may judge of the 
circumſtances that have been proved upon the Coroner's inqueſt, it is teaſon- 


able to believe that he will be honourably acquitted,  * 1 {8:1 
By what I have ſaid, I do not pretend to defend the inhuman cuſtom of 
dvelling.—It is ſhocking to nature, and every idea we can entertain of re- 
ligion and morality, to think of two perſons, perhaps boſom friends, cut- 
ting each other's throats for a mere nothing. But the matter is, how is the 
evil to be remedied, while the cuſtom prevails of branding a man with the 


moſt infamous of epithets, that of coward, if he refuſes to accept a chal 4 
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lenge, or - does not ſeem © eager to reſent an imaginary affront. Maaß ü a man] 
who is very loth to draw his ſword, is hurried away by the heat of his 
aſſion, to commit an action, which his cooler moments would highly con- 
demn him for. It is for this reaſon that in France they are more lenient in 
niſhing what is called a rencounter, than a premeditated duel, as they 
think the former may be done in the firſt emotions of rage, whilſt the 
latter muſt be the effect of reffection and premeditation. | 6 


There are PR: 1 ſituations and vicendances ſo critical; that it would be 


very difficult for the wiſeſt philoſopher, or the deepeſt caſuiſt, to determine 


how a man ſhould act. Suppoſe; an officer, who has a family, and no 
other dependance than his pay, were to be groſsly inſulted, we will ſay, 
taken by the noſe in a public coffee- room: if he does not reſent ſuch an 
affront, he will not only be deſpiſed by his acquaintance; but the officers 
of his corps will not aſſociate with him, and he will ſtand a very fair chance 
of being tried by a court-martial, and broke for cowardice. In this caſe 


| he is completely ruined, having no other ; ſupport than his pay; his family 


is reduced to beggary, and himſelf becomes an outcaſt of ſociety, contemn- 
ed and deſpiſed by his former acquaintance: and friends, who, under any 
other circumſtances, would have been wan to have aſſiſted him, and of- 


bs ſuch a dilemma. will the! moſt 888 man, or the - a RET 
Gy, that he ſhould paſs over this inſult with impunity ? If not, what is the 
alternative? he fights and kills his antagoniſt ; perhaps he gives a wound in 
a part, that, according to the opinion of the connoiſſeurs in fencing, is not 


allowed to be-ſ@entific, and, N he muſt be cee ; Wore ork 


How: barbarous this alternative! 446 87 p 


I hall illuſtrate what I have . by an affair ich oecytred 1 in the "FE | 
perial army in Italy, during the late duke of Marlborough's campaign. 
T'wo officers, who had been in the fame corps for ſome years, the one a 
major, the other a captain, were highly reſpected by the whole regiment 
for their . politeneſs and civility, as well as their knowledge in the military 
art. They were inſeparable companions, and looked upon as unalienable 
friends. A young officer in the ſame regiment, who had more vivacity 
than prudence, or more villainy than. both, undertook, for a frolic, as he 
-afterwards called it, to impoſe upon the major, with regard to the friend- 
Chip of the captain: he wrote him an anonymous letter, wherein he ac- . 
Nee him with many injurious aſperſions that the captain! had thrown 

upon 


3 


upon him, and, amongſt others, that he had averted he knew he would not 
_ fight, and that he was an errant coward, The major, who, upon any o- 
ther occaſion, would have let prudence and reaſon dictate, in conſidering 
whether this anonymous information was any other than the offspring of 
calumny and malice, flew, with the wings of revenge, to the captain's 
tent, and, without any ſort of explanation, told him, he found he 
had uſed him like a ſcoundrel, and he inſiſted upon immediate ſatisfaction: 
the captain endeavoured to remonſtrate with him to convince him of his er- 
ror, and to aſſure him he was impoſed upon; but it was all in vain: every 
effort the captain made to perſuade him of his innocence, the major conſi- 
dered, in his preſent rage, as the treachery and diſſimulation of a villain, and 
he became the more incenſed as the other reiterated his remonſtrances. In 
à word, the major was wrought up to that pitch of paſſion or phrenzy, that 


he teld the captain, he was convinced that he muſt be a coward and a ſcoun- 


drel, for no other could put up with ſuch inſults as he had offered him. 
Though the captain's blood was highly fermented by ſuch language from 
his friend without any provocation, he had ſtill calmneſs enough left to tell 
him, „If he was of the ſame opinion two hours hence, he would then 
“ ſacrifice his life to his miſtake.” The captain had ſcarce uttered theſe 
words before he received a blow on his cheek, with a declamation, Take 
„that, villain, as a reward for your treachery and poltroonery.” The cap- 


tain was unable to bear ſuch an inſult; he drew, and the major, in retiring 


to draw, fell back over a ſtool upon which an eſpontoon reſted. By this 
he received a deep wound in his back: the camp was preſently alarmed, 


and the captain put under an arreſt. The major died within twenty-four _ 


hours, and the captain was tried by a court-martial. 


The nature and place of the wound, ſeemed to carry with it ſueh indu- 
bitable marks of treachery and cowardice, that every one readily believed the 


captain had been guilty of all the baſeneſs aſſerted in the letter which was 


ja in the major's pocket; and*never were the tongues of calumny and 
etraction more exerted to blacken the character and reputation of this un- 
fortunate officer. 8 : EY 


He was brought to his trial with all theſe prejudices againſt him, and 
-without one witneſs to prove in what manner the major. received the 
wound: he in vain related that he fell back upon the eſpontoon, no 
proof could be brought of the fat, and no credit was given to the aſſer- 
tion. The court had now*gone through all the examinations that were 


neceſſary, when the young cfficer who had written the letter, and W DEO 


had 
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had found the bloody  eſpontoon, which he had ſecreted in hid tent 
touched with remorſe at his paſt conduct, and unable to ſuppott the ans 
guiſh of cauſing two men to loſe their lives for his folly or guilt, ap- 
peared in court, acknowledged the writing the treacherous letter, and 
produced the bloody eſpontoon, Which he found upon the ſpot where 
the affair happened. The judges immediately changed their ſentiments in 
regard to the unfortunate captain, and xcadily believed; that a man who had 
been ſo greatly injured in one reſpect, might probably be ſo in an other; 
The bloody eſpontoon alone was ſufficient teſtimony for his being honoura- 
bly acquittect. TTT 
What became of the malicious young officer, and how highly cheriſned 
the captain was afterwards, by thoſe who had before been his moſt gd 5 
ſcrutators, it were needleſs to dWell upon. This ſtory evinces how diff 
cult it is, under certain circumſtances, to avoid coming to ſuch diſagreeab!ss 

extremities, and How cautious the charitable and humane ſhould be in adopt». 

ing popular clamour. JJ i cnet voor od Fre tt 
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INE che preceding ſheets were ſent to the preſs, we ſind Bord 

J B---- has voluntarily ſarrendered himſelf in order to take his trial, ſo 
that every invidious report that was propagated upon that head to his preju- 
dice, muſt now fall to the ground. If we may judge from the viſits he has 
already teceived in the tower from thoſe gentlemen who were preſent at the 
time of the melancholy affair, we muſt be of opinion that they conſider 


him no way culpable: but if this is not ſufficient to ſtop the baneful tongue 
of calumny, -ſbe will be ſoon ſilenced by a fair and equitable trial, by a ſet) 
of judges Who have, upon every fimilar occaſion, demonſtrated the Higlie 
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